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THE REALLY REAL 


N the course of his criticism a recent reviewer remarks of a cer- 
tain volume of poems, ‘‘No one will expect the life-blood of 
realism in a book which blazons on its first page, ‘Dedicated to Real- 
ity.’’’ The paradox may at first appear to result from the purely 
adventitious coincidence in the name of an esthetic and a metaphys- 
ical theory; yet there remains the haunting question: Is, then, the 
reality which the artist seeks to represent in sensuous imagery en- 
tirely distinct from the reality which the philosopher searches out 
in the naked simplicity of reason? Reality is a term so hallowed by 
tradition and yet so ever vital in the realms of ideal society, of Sci- 
ence, of Art, and of Religion; there have been and there are to-day 
so many men proudly boasting of their ‘‘realism’’ and yet differing 
so profoundly among themselves as to just what constitutes that 
‘‘reality’’ which claims their devotion, that one is tempted to marvel 
at the vagaries of the human spirit, and to ask, with a vague sense of 
disillusion reminiscent of an earlier inquirer, ‘‘What is reality?’’ 
There is a sense, of course, in which this question becomes the 
starting point of the philosophic quest, and to essay an answer 
would mean the setting forth on that long and arduous pilgrimage. 
Yet it is possible to ask the question in another mood, and to seek to 
discover, not the distant goal, but the nature of that inward urge 
which bids men seek it. One man returns and proclaims that he has 
found reality at last; that it is a wondrous land, a land passing the 
comprehension of those dull souls who have been content never to 
wander outside their own dooryards. Another comes back, after 
weary seeking, to discover it at home amidst the flowers and birds of 
his own garden. A third refuses to make any lengthy journey; he 
marches straightway to his stable and pokes in his dung-heap, ex- 
claiming, as the hideous crawling things are exposed writhing in the 
sun, ‘‘Reality? Here alone is reality!’’ Another trods the well- 
beaten path to the neighboring chapel, another wanders down a 
lane with his beloved, still another searches in the slums of the great 
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city. And all the while the master of the house and his guest are 
seated at table, the one exclaiming, ‘‘Ah, but this is reality!’’ while 
the other rejoins, ‘‘There is no reality! Bring up another bottle!’’ 
There can be found, in fact, no place, however likely or unlikely, in 
which some seeker has not discovered the goal of his search; and all 
unite in paying homage to it under the common title of ‘‘reality.”’ 
What, then, is this reality which beckons men on, yet never seems 
the same; which claims their allegiance, yet forever eludes their 
ken? Science is its comprehension, Art its expression, Religion its 
worship ; it is the universal object of ideal society, and yet it is the 
cause of all those dissensions which break up ideal society into hos- 
tile and warring groups. Philosopher demolishes the system of his 
brother philosopher, artist rips up the canvas of his fellow artist, 
worshipper calls down the wrath of heaven upon his co-religionist, 
and all invoke in their aid the same god, the same reality. It does 
indeed appear as if a recent writer might be right when he said that 
reality seemed to be having its little joke upon the realists. 

It would be useless, by pointing out the errors of previous think- 
ers and proclaiming another solution to the quest for the real, to 
inject a new source of contention into this welter of confusion and 
discord. Yet with realists on all hands in violent disagreement it is 
perhaps profitable to consider, if not what reality is, still what it 
means in human experience; what are its nature and function in 
those realms of ideal society which crown the Life of Reason. In 
the judgment, ‘‘This is real,’’ with which the scientist refutes the 
man of common sense, the Platonist the scientist, the art critic the 
Platonist, and the statesman the art critic, what is it which these 
men of differing interest mean by the term they so freely bandy 
about ? 

Primarily, of course, ‘‘real’’ is a term implying a certain onto- 
logical status, and as such it contains a whole metaphysic of its own. 
This has been developed in scholasticism, that philosophic system 
whose rigid adherence to common sense notions has robbed it of the 
delightful wonders of more startling and deliciously upsetting views. 
There, ‘‘real’’ has been used as the adjective corresponding to 
‘‘being,’’? and the ontological question has become one of distine- 
tions within being, of different kinds of reality. But this primary 
and colorless definition has never satisfied more adventurous souls; 
nor, in truth, has it exerted much influence among men at large. 
Turn to any dictionary and read through the dozen odd definitions 
there given of ‘‘real’’; and in every case you will find that it is not 
an epithet descriptive of being in general, but rather a distinction 
made within it. When a man exclaims, ‘‘This is real,’’ especially if 
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he be so impressed as to make of his discovery the basis of an artistic 
or a philosophic system, he means something very different indeed 
than if he had merely remarked, ‘‘This is,’’ or ‘‘This has being,’’ 
and the difference lies precisely in the ‘‘this.’’ That which is real 
is, in common parlance as in more philosophical jargon, always set 
over against and opposed to that which is not real, or less real, or not 
‘‘really’’ real. And, try as he may, the man who makes such a dis- 
tinction can not refrain from a certain condescension, a certain pa- 
tronizing air, toward that which he has assigned to a less exalted 
seat in his pantheon of being. 

It is this enlisting of personal preference in behalf of certain 
ontological distinctions which makes the conflicting realisms so bitter 
and uncompromising toward each other. An artist could, perhaps, 
look with some measure of tolerance upon a brother artist who con- 
fessed a personal delight in portraying certain types of experience; 
but when that second artist insists that he is a ‘‘realist,’’ that he is 
expressing things as they really are, he has committed the unpardon- 
able sin, and no sareasm is too biting to pour upon the miserable 
miscreant who has committed the supreme artistic hybris. One can 
accordingly faney the thoughts in the mind of the framer of the 
definition of realism in the Encyclopedia Britannica, when he asserts 
that ‘‘the realist is he who deliberately declines to select his subjects 
from the beautiful or harmonious, and, more especially, describes 
ugly things and brings out details of an unsavory sort.’’ Or one 
can picture the pitying scorn of the poet who dedicated the volume 
to Reality for the poor mortal who imagined a careful depicting of 
the outward trappings of life could express what life really is. And, 
on the other side, we know the contempt with which a political real- 
ist like M. Clemenceau regards the vaporings of vague idealism 
anent a league of nations and a world without wars. It is not so 
much the fact that the enlightened prefer to worship the Devil that 
matters; it is that they maliciously call him God. 

To say, then, that a certain class of objects is ‘‘real,’’ always 
implies that a distinction is being made; there is another comple- 
mentary class which is not real. As Santayana remarks, man has an 
innate idealizing tendency, and has always been prone to look beyond 
the changing flux of immediate experience for something more per- 
manent, something transcending the sense-world and its imperfec- 
tions; and this something beyond, this realm of reason and not of 
sense, has been for those who have gazed upon it the ontologically 
fundamental, reality. In contradistinction to these Platonic spirits 
there have always been those who insisted that the real was not that 
which formed the object of mind, but rather the tangible and visible 
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objects which they met with in their daily experience. Protest and 
counter protestation: these have been, again and again, the history 
of man’s spiritual adventures, and each new affirmation of reality 
has been equally a denial of reality to that which some other group 
has held dear. 

So true is it that ‘‘reality’’ has been the name men have given to 
certain phases of experience which appealed to them as being funda- 
mental that it is quite possible to classify individuals on the basis of 
what they hold to be real. <A story is related of a man in a railway 
compartment who offered to tell his companions’ professions if they 
would but answer a single question. He asked them, ‘‘ What is life?’’ 
and from their responses he was able to reveal their souls. An even 
clearer insight could have been gained had the query run, ‘‘ What 
is real?’’ The Platonist, the Aristotelian, the artist with his vision 
of perfection, the painter with his ‘‘realistic’’ portrait, the Utopian, 
the stern Realpolitiker—all would give away their secrets if they 
truly answered so searching a question. And such a classification 
would have many advantages over the arbitrary and artificial ones 
philosophers are wont to employ. It might indeed prove that defi- 
nitions of reality reveal less about the ultimate nature of the universe 
than about their authors’ souls. 

For not only is ‘‘real’’ a distinction and an antithesis; it is also 
essentially a category of laudation and a judgment of value. A thing 
is not real merely because it happens to be; it must fulfil other con- 
ditions before it can be elevated to the supreme ontological rank. In 
this respect ‘‘reality’’ differs radically from ‘‘existence.’’ The 
latter is a purely ontological category, to be awarded on the basis of 
experimental evidence, but it conveys in itself no implication of 
approbation. Indeed, there are those who, like Plato, regard a 
thing’s existence as in some sense a degradation of its reality. Real- 
ity is rather an attribute pertaining to certain values, an honorary 
rank to which they are promoted; and as such, what values will be 
accounted real naturally depends upon the criterion and standard 
adopted by the realist. It is for this reason that what a man holds 
to be real is such an excellent test of his spirit, for it is a test pri- 
marily of his standards, his intellectual, moral, and artistic criteria. 

Thus the logical realist fixes his gaze upon the chaste beauty of 
immutable form, and, putting beneath him as unworthy all thoughts 
of the kaleidoscopic flux of existence and the encroaching finger of 
time, yearns to dwell forever in that eternal universe. To call such 
pure forms ‘‘reality’’ is a judgment of value by no means attractive 
to those with a deep love for the warmth and immediacy of concrete 
experience, and we have men who, like James and Bergson, find real- 
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ity in the rich flow of life itself and disdainfully discard intellectual 
forms as the mere slaves of the really real. Still others find no real- 
ity in life; for them it is to be discovered in objects and things, in 
the discrete and pluralistic conglomeration of physical nature in 
which they find themselves. The artist will indignantly reject the 
photograph, with the curling lip, ‘‘That is not the real man, that is 
but his corpse,’’ and strive to express, in perchance some weird 
drawing, his very soul; while his fellow will bewail the idealizations 
of the shallow throng, and paint the harlot at her blackest. No artist 
can escape the necessity of making this selection and of depicting 
reality according to his own judgment; even Zola, that arch apostle 
of the mirror theory of art, was forced to define it as ‘‘a slice of na- 
ture seen through a temperament.’’ Or if we turn to morals we dis- 
cover the same evaluating tendency. The Realpolitiker thinks in 
terms of power and armies and economic forces because they are the 
things which are valuable to attain his own ends; hence they are the 
realities of the situation, and he overlooks the importance of the 
imponderables, as the shrewder Bismarck called them, because he is 
in his nature so blunted that he is unable to reckon their value as 
contributions toward his goal. The ethical dreamer is likewise led 
by the supreme value he places on his vision of the perfect society 
to slight the obstacles in the way of its practical attainment; they 
do not constitute real problems for him because they are the bitter 
dream, not the reality to come. And if we turn to the religious life, 
we are met on one side with the proud boast, ‘‘I am a realist; I do 
not bother about God. Of that hypothesis I have no need,’’ and on 
the other the mystic tells us, ‘‘God is the only reality; all other 
things are worthless compared with the supernal joy of His pres- 
ence.’’ There is no part of the Life of Reason to which we can turn 
to discover reality without having it duly impressed upon us that 
‘‘reality’’ is a blend of fact and value, and that the determining ele- 
ment is the value. 

This merging of the field of fact and the field of value might well 
invite censure did it obliterate a real distinction; and it is undeniable 
that man has had a tendency, not only to hypostatize his values, but 
to confuse them with existence itself. One has but to turn to the 
record of the subtler theological speculation of religious souls to 
behold the ease with which the supreme values of divinity are 
ascribed to the supreme physical power of the universe. This 
identification, this inverted physics, as Santayana calls it, is indeed 
a confusion of realms which, on the face of it, appears to have no 
logical justification; and it has bred in the past no end of trouble, 
not only for the natural order, thus gratuitously endowed with moral 
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values to which it modestly made no claim (which might have been 
expected), but even more for the realm of values itself. The identi- 
fication of the good or the beautiful with the existent has given 
birth to the problem of evil and the problem of ugliness; and the 
latter, for a sensitive soul like Plato, might well assume the monu- 
mental proportions of the former. This problem, when it has re- 
ceived rational consideration, has inevitably resulted in the dulling 
of the moral and the esthetic senses, and the subtle assimilation of 
the value to the existence whose original purpose was merely to add 
another jewel to the crown of the good and the beautiful. 

But the merging of fact and value which every attribution of 
reality exemplifies does not operate to obliterate such a distinction. 
In it, value is not assimilated to existent fact, but rather is fact as- 
similated to value; and the sting is removed by the sharp distinction 
usually preserved between reality and existence. In many eases, 
to be sure, existence is taken as the basis of value, and hence indi- 
rectly does become the reason for the attribution of reality ; but this, 
far from proving that ‘‘real’’ is not essentially a category of lauda- 
tion, merely impugns the validity of the criterion of value sub- 
scribed to by the particular realist. And one can not escape the con- 
vietion, after the salutary tragedy of the rise and fall of that empire 
founded on ‘‘realistic’’ politics, that even when existence is con- 
sciously assumed as the standard of value the practical outcome re- 
veals other and less obvious bases of selection. On the other hand, 
the ascription of reality to a certain class of objects, even when it 
so far approaches existence as to imply a distinct power, means only 
that such an object is capable of inspiring in him who has hypostatized 
it devotion and emulation; when it does partake of the nature of 
cause, it is always as final and never as efficient cause that it operates. 
The boundary between the ideal and the existent is kept clear and 
distinct ; the honorary appellation of ‘‘real’’ is, as it were, like one of 
those Papal titles of nobility which elevate the holder without im- 
posing upon him the burden of a seat in the House of Lords, and the 
title remains equally a mark of honor whether the Pope bestows it 
upon some obscure benefactor of the church or, as some Popes might 
prefer, upon some proud British peer. 

If, then, it may be regarded as established that ‘‘real’’ is a dis- 
tinction made in experience on the basis of value, and that the con- 
fusion noted in all the realms of ideal society springs from a varying 
standard of value rather than from differences as to experimental 
proof of precise ontological status, it must be admitted that much 
light has been thrown upon the original question of the function of 
reality in human experience. The quest of reality, which we found 
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to be the goal of Science, of Art, and of Religion, and which we 
found resulted in so much of disagreement and dissension, resolves 
itself into the search for standards of value, not of existence; and the 
Life of Reason becomes just such a development and criticism of 
values and criteria. It can not be expected that the artist will ever 
allow a dispassionate examination of existence to determine for him 
what is real, and that he will then abjure his former ways and de- 
vote himself wholeheartedly to the expression in plastic medium of 
that empirically verified reality. He might well retort that the mere 
fact of the existence of such and such salient characteristics in na- 
ture and in man was indeed interesting, but that it hardly touched 
his art; his task was to reflect man and his world, not as he seemed, 
but as he really was, and that ‘‘really’’ would let in again the whole 
gamut of the artistic schools. Nor will either the Utopian or the 
Realpolitiker accept the results of a future science of society as the 
final arbiter of the exact nature of political life. Undisturbed by the 
results of careful analysis, the former will continue striving to 
realize the reality he has beheld in the sky, while the latter will con- 
tinue to ignore those qualities in human nature which fail to min- 
ister to his aims. And no searching of the heavens in vain with the 
jatest instrument of the astronomer will convince the religious soul 
that he does not know the Living God. It is not by any description 
of existence that these opposed schools can ever be united as to what 
is real. It is only by a reasoned criticism of values, and by the 
earrying forward of a process of harmonization and adjustment in 
the light of some higher standard, some greater and more inclusive 
eriterion, that men can hope to achieve some measure of, not, in 
truth, agreement, but of tolerance and insight into each other’s 
hearts. Only then, out of the fullness of their ripened wisdom, can 
they cooperate in the enjoyment of the rich symphony of those 
values which are found to have their place in a well-rounded Life of 
Reason. 

And, specifically, this conclusion as to the function of reality has 
a direct bearing upon the theories of those modern thinkers who have 
arrogated to themselves the honor of being the only complete and 
thoroughgoing realists, and find great difficulty in denying even to 
the pathetic and orphaned round-square that reality which they so 
generously bestow on all else that comes within their ken. To such 
‘*neo-realistic’’ followers of Meinong ‘‘real’’ has virtually ceased to 
have a meaning; they are concerned, not with drawing a distinction, 
but with insisting that distinctions drawn by those who lovingly 
bestowed reality upon their favorite objects have no validity, and 
with reducing the whole universe, from the veriest raving of the 
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maniac to the existent rock, to precisely the same ontological status. 
Between such men and idealists like Bradley, who likewise seek to 
obliterate distinctions by denying reality to anything, even as they 
themselves affirm it of everything, there is little to choose; except, 
indeed, as the idealists restore what they have destroyed by their 
saving doctrine of degrees of truth and reality. Such thinkers 
identify ‘‘reality’’ with the colorless ‘‘being,’’ and it is indeed pos- 
sible to pursue such a course. But then it is necessary to introduce 
once more, this time within reality, those very distinctions which 
have just been so laboriously smoothed over, and there hardly ap- 
pears a sufficient reason for thus expunging from the philosophical 
vocabulary a term of such time-honored service and such potent 
appeal as ‘‘reality.”” Such a procedure seems scarcely consonant 
with that sharpening of critical powers and that increasing delicacy 
of refinement upon which the hope of the development of more per- 
fect standards and more harmonious adjustments of values seems 
to rest. 

The potency of ‘‘real,’’ in fact, as a philosophical instrument, lies 
precisely in its ability to gather into a single focus those varied 
values which claim men’s devotion and to free them of the meaning- 
less accretions of existence. It is by this power of clarification that 
it has revealed the path which has enabled men to advance toward 
their chosen goals. This the present-day realists throw overboard, 
preferring the fullness of vision which springs from an equal in- 
sistence upon all the richly varied content of experience to that 
singleness of aim and that peace of soul which come only with an 
ordered arrangement of the generous gifts of life into a universe, a 
universe at whose head stands a clearly envisaged reality. 

In contradistinction to such an ordered achievement of reason the 
universe of the new realists appears without vistas, without paths 
leading to any particular goal. To some, indeed, the very super- 
abundance with which it has been provided, the rich intricacy of its 
interlacing structure, proves more of an impediment than an aid. 
They feel choked, stifled, by the luxuriant tangle, and have a sense 
of struggle against the bonds which tie them hand and foot and con- 
strict the free movement of their limbs. When, for instance, one is 
ealled, on looking upon an empty white canvas, to see there all the 
pictures which have ever been painted, together with the infinitely 
greater number of those which might have been, but have not yet 
inspired the painter’s brush, one’s imagination is overwhelmed and 
dulled, and one longs for the clear vision which will reveal, not such 
a riot of confused forms, but the one picture which the urgings of 
the soul impel the artist to set down, the real picture amidst all the 
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goblins and wraiths of a dead past and an unborn future. There is 
an indescribably eery sensation resulting from the vivid realization 
of such a universe, which, curiously enough, seems all ghost just 
because all real, just because there are no high lights. The doctrine 
of Bruno comes to mind, that where all is thus actual all is at the 
same time potential, and one can not help feeling that somehow one 
has left the sunlit paths where familiar things are what they seem 
for a strange enchanted forest where in most disconcerting fashion 
opposites merge into one. And one joyfully welcomes the ringing 
challenge of Bertrand Russell that realism must preserve its dis- 
tinections. He at least recognizes the true meaning of reality, and 
like some medieval mystic he proclaims that all experience is appear- 
ance and mere sensibilia; the world of reality is not what it seems, 
but is motionless and frozen in its icy precision, yet bathed withal in 
a wondrous light. One may not agree with him in overlooking man 
in his insignificance, but one can not help admiring the boldness 
with which he deifies that which for him has supreme value. His is 
not the lazy tolerance of an indifferent spirit; he has a new gospel 
to preach, and he is not afraid to condemn the idolatry of the pagan. 
It behooves all searchers after reality, therefore, especially if 
they claim to be realists, to remember that they are seeking to make 
a distinction in experience, nay, to make the supreme distinction, 
that between what merely is and what is real. And it is well for 
them to bear in mind, as they pursue this philosophic quest, whether 
they be lovers of wisdom who would comprehend the real through 
reason, or artists who would formulate it in plastic beauty, or states- 
men who would lead mankind to a greater enjoyment of its fruits, or 
religious souls who would simply fall down and worship it, that that 
which is the object of their differing endeavor is essentially a value, 
the Supreme Value, whose elaboration and further development lies 
not in the mere discovery of fact or the delimitation of existence, but 
in the harmonizing and synthesizing process of the Life of Reason. 


J. HERMAN RANDALL, JR. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


A NOTE ON THE RELATION OF PSYCHOLOGY TO 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


N his recent address at St. Louis,! Dr. AleS Hrdlitka has made a 

eandid attempt to resolve a vexed and complicated problem, 

the problem of the mutual relations of anthropology and psychology. 

No one who has followed the fortunes of that section of the American 

Association for the Advancement of Science (Section H), which has 
1 Science, LI., 199-201, February 27, 1920. 
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included—at least in its title—these two subjects, need be told that 
the relationship in question has been both ambiguous and vague. 
The anthropologist’s address has notably advanced the problem in 
two ways: it has set forth certain fundamental difficulties and it has 
redefined for us the province of anthropology. 

What Dr. Hrdlitka has further sought is an acceptable defini- 
tion of psychology; a definition which should promote clear under- 
standing and allow an equitable partition of intermediate territory. 
He first turned to ‘‘a series of the foremost representatives’’ of psy- 
chology, for help which—as he has to acknowledge—‘‘did not 
materialize.’’ Which psychologists were included in ‘‘the series”’ 
the reader is not told. The anthropologist might have fared better 
had he resorted directly to general treatises. In a similar inquiry 
the present writer recently referred a score of intermediate students 
to a dozen or more current works, citing by chapter and verse each 
author’s formal definition and asking each student to formulate his 
own conception. The result was satisfactory beyond the writer’s 
anticipation. It brought to the laboratory an intelligent and fairly 
concurrent opinion regarding the object and the scope of psychology. 
These twenty persons succeeded by critical scrutiny in extracting 
from the books a decent—if tentative—working conception of the 
subject. Apart from those writers whose chief concern lies, accord- 
ing to their own frank admission, either in medicine, or in philos- 
ophy, or in organic evolution, or solely in the performances (the 
‘‘behavior’’) of the physical organism (a sort of dynamic ecology), 
the differences to be found are, for the most part, differences of 
emphasis. This statement accords with the conclusions reached in 
the recent formulations of the committee on terminology of the 
American Psychological Association.2 The committee of five mem- 
bers was charged ‘‘to consider the matter of uniformity of usage of 
psychological terms.’’ Its own definitions were submitted for re- 
vision and extension to the members of the Association. As regards 
psychology at large, the definition which finally proved to be most 
acceptable to a majority of American psychologists runs as follows: 
‘*Psychology is the science of mental phenomena.’’ It appears from 
the report of this committee that the only other formulation which 
seriously competes with the foregoing places more emphasis upon the 
relation of the organism, mental and physical, to the environment; 
but even here (to omit again the studies which are purely biological 
or ecological), ‘‘mental phenomena”’ or, more briefly, mind appears 
to characterize the subject-matter and the scope of the science. 

2 Psychol, Bull., 1918, XV., 89-95. It is regrettable that it should not have 


oceurred to any one of the speaker’s ‘‘series of the foremost representatives’’ of 
psychology to refer the anthropologist to this clarifying report. 
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Psychology’s main concern is, then, with mind—mind as it is con- 
stituted, as it is organized, as it runs its fluent course, as it depends 
upon bodily processes, as it develops in the individual, the species 
and the race, as it suffers aberration and defect in disease, as it 
creates language, custom, law, opinion, and tradition, as it is molded 
and modified in ‘‘social’’ groups, or as it is allied with bodily fune- 
tions in such accomplishments as the attainment of knowledge, the 
revival of the past and the individual’s adjustment to the shifting 
conditions of life. Mind: now directly scrutinized under experi- 
mental conditions, now inferred from other empirical facts, now im- 
plied in its products and its monuments—but always mind. Here 
the method is descriptive, there comparative, again genetic, or still 
again hypothetical and explanatory, as in Freudianism and psycho- 
analysis. Diversity of problems and diversity of methods, to be 
sure; but no necessary diversity in general scope or undertaking or 
standpoint. 

Failing in his search for a definition, Dr. Hrdlicka turned to the 
bibliography of his neighboring discipline and tried to discern 
among the annual list of titles in the Psychological Index the real 
place and scope of psychology. He was thus led to the conclusion 
that our interests ‘‘range from anatomy and histology of the nervous 
system to mathematics, on the one hand, and metaphysics, on the 
other, covering practically the whole vast range of phenomena re- 
lating to the nervous system and mental activities of man and ani- 
mals.’’ <A relatively large place is given—as he finds—to neurolog- 
ical titles, ‘‘28 per cent. dealing with neuropathology and psychia- 
try, 6.5 per cent. dealing with sociology, ethics, and philosophy, 3.5 
per cent. were mixed and indefinite,’’ and so on. The anthropologist 
is evidently confused by the heterogeneity of the list, for he con- 
cludes that it ‘‘shows indefiniteness, incomplete erystallization.”’ 

Now no one would be disposed to deny that such a bibliography 
as the Index suggests a wide variety of topics and of interests. A 
caution, however, may well be entered against the inference which 
the critic draws from his inquiry. In the first place, he was unfor- 
tunate in the volume (1918) which he chose. A relatively large 
number of productive psychologists had then temporarily withdrawn 
from the laboratories for governmental service. Those who remained 
were distracted by new and peculiar duties. The literary output was 
diminished by at least one-half. Furthermore, there appeared in the 
year 1918 a vast amount of pathological material which spread well 
beyond its usual limits. The traumatisms of war, nervous disorders 
and mental diseases loomed large; and the every-day work of the lab- 
oratories was correspondingly reduced. Another year’s bibliography 
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would more accurately have reflected the normal interests and en- 
deavors of the psychologist. In the second place, it must be observed 
that no general bibliography of a fundamental science or a group of 
related disciplines represents a closed and coherent system. Were 
Dr. Hrdliéka to run through the files of the Index Medicus, of Bib- 
liographia zoologica, L’année pédagogique, Bibliographie der Sozial- 
wissenschaften, or, possibly, the Bulletins bibliographiques of 
L’ Anthropologie, he would find in those lists, too, both a bewildering 
variety of topics and a mass of material the inclusion of which ap- 
pears, upon the surface, to be of doubtful propriety. Of course, the 
more seasoned the science the more coherent the rubrics and the more 
logical the arrangement; but the difference is merely a difference of 
degree. 

Several years ago, when I undertook to bring out the Psycholog- 
ical Index, I began with the zeal of the reformer. It seemed to me 
that I could easily cut ragged corners, revise the headings, and elim- 
inate a great deal of material which was not—as I thought—real and 
proper psychology. Thanks to the patience of the former editor, 
Professor Warren, I learned wisdom. I discovered that the bibliog- 
raphy had to be arranged, above every other consideration, for the 
easy and convenient use of the psychologists of the world. It was 
designed as an aid to men, of whatever training and of whatever 
special interest, who sought to make use of the year’s publications 
in any special field and for the solution of any particular problem. 
The bibliography had—so far as its internal arrangement was con- 
cerned—to speak a universal language. Logical relations and syste- 
matic implications had, so to say, to be reduced to their lowest com- 
mon denominator. The systems of psychology reside elsewhere: they 
reside in the working plan of the trained psychologist who has 
acquired a wide perspective in his broad field. Systems differ. 
There is no doubt of that. They differ more decidedly in psychology 
—and, very likely, in anthropology—than in some of the physical 
sciences of longer lineage and with less complicated histories. The 
important point to be observed in this connection is the propriety of 
invoking the systematic and comprehensive works rather than an 
empirical collection of titles which subserves quite a different 
purpose. 

In spite of his disappointment over the ‘‘indefiniteness’’ of psy- 
chology, Dr. Hrdlitka has generously expressed the hope that anthro- 
pology will presently arrive at a conjunctive understanding with her 
neighbor. He expects psychology to ‘‘enlarge the scope of its ac- 
tivities, until no small part of these shall really become anthropolog- 
ical.’’ Psychologists may not all support the conviction that their 
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subject ‘‘will unquestionably find its choisest field in group studies ;’’ 
but they will not fail to appreciate the friendly counsel and criticism 
of the anthropologist. The critic’s own definition of his subject 
should go a long way toward the affiliation which he desires. ‘‘The 
science of human variation, both in man and in his activities,’ would 
seem to stand in fairly close and fairly definite relations to the science 
of mind; in relations at least as close and as definite as anthropology 
now sustains to the two groups of biological and social sciences with 
which it shares at once its ‘‘comparative method’’ and certain of its 
major problems. For the time being, such substantial works as 
Lévy-Bruhl’s Les fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inférieures 
and Wundt’s compendious Vélkerpsychologie unmistakably affirm 
a common interest and clearly call for concordant endeavor. 


Mapison BENTLEY. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Complete Works: Piotinus. Tr. by KENNETH SYLVAN GUTHRIE. 

4 vols. Platonist Press, Alpine, N. J. 

Dr. Guthrie has here given us what professes to be the first com- 
plete translation of Plotinus into English. Whatever one may think 
of the value of the Plotinian metaphysics, it must be confessed that 
such a publication ought to be a great event in philosophical scholar- 
ship in America. For now the student who has had practically 
nothing in English except the Select Works by Thomas Taylor, pub- 
lished in 1817 in London, and later reprinted for the Bohn Library, 
the scattered books translated by Stephen McKenna, and the frag- 
mentary translations of Dr. Fuller in Bakewell’s Source Book, has 
all the works put into fairly clear and intelligible English and 
arranged not in the more or less arbitrary order assigned them by 
Porphyry, but in the order in which they were written. This may 
be a mixed blessing, for all references to the Enneads are after all to 
the Porphyrian numbering, which Dr. Guthrie has been considerate 
enough to preserve at one side, and one could see the grouping 
which Plotinus’s most distinguished pupil thought most appropriate. 
Still it gives one a certain insight into the development of the 
thoughts of the master of Neo-Platonism as he saw fit to write them 
down, in the latter part of his life. 

The volumes in which Dr. Guthrie presents his work are con- 
venient in size and not badly printed, although an occasional mis- 
print serves to annoy the reader, if not to bewilder him. Yet the 
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translator assures his readers that he realizes the book is not perfect, 
and begs them to be charitable ‘‘in view of the stupendousness of 
the undertaking, in which he could get practically no assistance of 
any kind, and also in view of the almost insuperable difficulties of 
his own eareer’’ (Foreword, Vol. I., p. 2). 

It is extraordinary to find that Dr. Guthrie could get practically 
no assistance. Students of Plotinus are by no means overcrowding 
the study halls, but they are fairly numerous and not at all un- 
friendly. There was always the author of The Problem of Evil in 
Plotinus, in America, who has been called upon on one or two other 
oceasions to give assistance; there was Professor Picavet of the 
Collége de France and of the Sorbonne, who has devoted a great 
part of his long life to the establishment of Plotinus’s reputation 
as the real master of the medieval philosophies, and who would have 
been only too delighted to feel that someone in the United States 
was sufficiently interested in his favorite topic to attempt a trans- 
lation of the Enneads. And there were always the classic transla- 
tions. There was the translation of Ficino, reprinted in the Creuzer- 
Duebner text as published by Didot, which Dr. Guthrie eertainly 
knows as he has made use of its numbering in his translation of 
Enn. III., viii (Vol. II., p. 531). There was the translation of 
Mueller in German and of Bouillet? in French. 

Now when a scholar makes a translation of a standard work, 
it is only to be expected that he compare what he has done with 
what others have done, that he see wherein he differ from them, 
and wherein he gain support from them. When the work in ques- 
tion is notoriously difficult and obscure, when the text is rough and 
uncouth, when there exists no complete commentary on it and no 
index to its words, it is almost a duty to consult the works of other 
scholars for help and guidance. But Dr. Guthrie scarcely admits a 
knowledge of other work on his author except that of Drews. And 
yet his translation is due to the efforts of one man alone, the French 
savant, Bouillet, whose translation of Plotinus has been the source 
of Dr. Guthrie’s without any acknowledgment whatsoever. 

It is the purpose of this notice to prove that Dr. Guthrie has 
simply presented to the American philosophical public a word-for- 
word translation of Bouillet, except in one book, the original of 
which may be or may not be Plotinus’s text itself. It is not our 
purpose to make a satisfactory review of the translation as a whole. 
Dr. Guthrie had the right to make whatever kind of translation he 
desired; but honesty would have compelled him to admit the source 
of what he was translating. 


1M-N. Bouillet: Les Ennéades de Plotin, Paris, 1857, 3 vol. 
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To prove our point we shall give a few examples of the follow- 
ing sort: 

(a) Comparison of a passage selected at random from Bouillet 
and from Guthrie, to show their typically intimate relation. 

(b) Comparison of a passage selected at random from Guthrie 
and Fuller,? to show their relative difference, and to show that the 
supposed similarity between Guthrie and Bouillet is not accidental. 

(c) Comparison of texts from Guthrie and St.-Hilaire to show 
their difference. 

(d) Incorporation in Guthrie’s text of material inserted in 
Bouillet’s text for purposes of explanation; these passages of course 
do not exist in the Greek. 

(e) Relegation to foot-notes by Guthrie of explanatory material 
printed in brackets by Bouillet. 

(f) Incorporation in Guthrie’s text of what is in footnotes in 
Bouillet. 

(g) Comparison of texts of Guthrie, Bouillet, and the Greek 
original, where Bouillet has expanded expressions from the Greek 
or inserted new expressions and Guthrie has preserved them. 

(h) Comparison of texts from Bouillet and Guthrie as an in- 
stance of what does not seem to have been a translation from the 
French. 


(a) Tue INTIMATE RELATION BETWEEN GUTHRIE AND BOUILLET 


1. Ennead, IV., iii, 26. 
Bouillet (Vol. II., p. 315 f.) : ‘Si les deux éléments qui composent 
Guthrie (Vol. II., p. 430 f) : ‘‘If the two elements which compose 


l’animal conecourent a l’acte de la sensation, la sensation est com- 
the animal share in the act of sensation, the sensation is com- 


mune a l’ime et au corps, comme les actes de percer, de tisser. 
mon to the soul and the body, such as the acts of piercing or weaving. 
Ainsi, dans la sensation, l’Aame joue le rdéle d’artisan et le 
Thus in sensation, the soul plays the part of the workman, and the 
corps celui d’instrument: le corps éprouve la passion ( wacya) et 
body that of his tool; the body undergoes the experience, and 
sert de messager a l’ame; l’Ame percoit l’impression (t’rwors ) 
serves aS messenger to the soul; the soul perceives the impression 
produite dans le corps ou par le corps; ou bien encore elle porte un 
produced in the body, or by the body; or she forms a 


jugement (xpiors) sur la passion qu’il a_ eprouvée. 
gudgment about the experience she has undergone. 
2Dr. B, A. G. Fuller, in Bakewell’s Source Book, 
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Il en resulte que la sensation est une opération commune a 1’Ame et 
Consequently sensation is an operation common to the soul and 


au corps. 

body. 
‘*T] n’en saurait étre de méme de la mémoire, 
‘*This could not be the state of affairs with memory, 


par laquelle l’’me, ayant déja par la _ sensation percu 
by which the soul, having already through sensation perceived 


l’impression produite dans le corps, la conserve ou la laisse échapper. 
the impression produced in the body, preserves it, or dismisses it. 


On prétendra peut-étre que la mémoire aussi est commune a 1’Ame 
It might be claimed that memory also is common to the soul 


et au corps, parece que sa _bonté depend de _ notre 
and body, because its efficiency depends on the adjustments of the 


complexion. Nous répondrons que le corps peut entraver ou non 
bodies. No doubt the body can _ hinder or _ promote 


l’exercice de la mémoire, sans que cette faculté cesse d’étre propre 
the exercise of memory, without this faculty ceasing to be peculiar 


» ame. Comment essaiera-t-on de prouver que le souvenir des 
to the soul. How shall we try to prove that the memory of 


connaissances acquises par 1’étude appartient au composé et non a 
knowledge acquired by study, belongs to the compound, and not to 


l’ame seule? Si l’animal est le composé de l’Ame et du corps, 
the soul alone? If the organism be the composite of soul and body, 


en ce sens qu’il est une troisiéme chose engendrée par leur union, il 
in the sense that it is some third object begotten by their union, it 


sera absurde de dire qu’il n’est ni 1’4me, ni le corps. En effet, il 
will be absurd to say that it is neither soul nor body. Indeed, it 


ne saurait étre une chose différente de l’Ame et du corps, ni si 
could not be anything different from the soul and body, neither if 


l’Ame et le corps sont transformés dans le composé dont 
the soul and body were transformed into the composite of which 


ils sont les éléments, ni s’ils forment un mizte, de telle sorte que l’4me 
they are the elements, nor if they formed a mixture, so that the soul 


ne soit plus qu’en puissance dans l’animal; méme dans ce cas, 
would be no more than potentially in the organism. Even in this ease, 
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e’est encore l’Ame, et 1’A4me seule qui se souviendrait. Ainsi, dans 
it is still the soul, and the soul alone, that would remember. Thus in 


un mélange de miel et de vin, si l’on sent quelque douceur, c’est 
a mixture of honey and wine, it is the honey alone that should 


au miel seul qu’il faut l’attribuer.”’ 
be credited with any sweetness that may be tasted.’’ 


Now no one can read these two texts so placed on the page and 
not be struck by their similarity. It is not enough to say that they 
naturally would be similar coming from the same original, for there 
are a few expressions which are peculiar to these two renderings of 
the Greek and not to others. One could point to the rendering of 
Urnpetowvros as ‘‘serves as messenger to the soul’’ (sert de messager 
@ l’éme), although any phrase which would indicate service would 
do. One might point to the use of the third personal feminine pro- 
noun with soul for its antecedent. But clearer cases are coming. This 
random selection is simply to serve as a sample of the average rela- 
tion between the two texts. 

Let us now compare two English translations by Fuller and 
Guthrie, to show that they are by no means the same even though 
they both are translations from the same text, and to throw added 
light on the fact that the similarity between Bouillet and Guthrie is 
not accidental. We are limited in our choice of texts to those we 
have at hand, which are—on Dr. Fuller’s part—simply the texts 
he has translated for Professor Bakewell. 


(b) CoMPARISON OF PASSAGES SELECTED FROM FULLER AND GUTHRIE 
1. Ennead, V., ix, 5. 

Fuller (Bakewell, Source Book, p. 357): ‘‘It is necessary to 
understand then by intellect, if we are to attach any true signifi- 
cance to the name, not the potential intellect, or the intellectual 
knowledge developed out of ignorance. Did we, we should have to 
seek for yet another intellect prior to this. By intellect we are to 
understand that which is intellect in actu, and eternally. But if 
its thought be not imported from without, when it thinks anything 
it must itself be the occasion of its thought, and when iit is possessed 
of any object be the occasion of that possession. But if it be the 
occasion and source of its thought, it will itself be the object of its 
thought. For were its essence one thing, and the object of its 
thought another, its essence would not be an intelligible object, etc.’’ 


Guthrie (Vol. I., p. 107) : ‘‘Taking it in the genuine sense, Intel- 
ligence is not only potential, arriving at being intelligent after 
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having been unintelligent—for otherwise, we would be forced to 
seek out some still higher principle—but is in actualization, and is 
eternal. As it is intelligent by itself, it is by itself that it thinks 
what it thinks, and that it possesses what is (sic) possesses. Now 
since it thinks of itself and by itself, it itself is what it thinks. If 
we could distinguish between its exitsence (sic) and its thought, 
its ‘being’ would be unintelligent; it would be potential, not in 
actualization. Thought, therefore, must not be separated from its 
object, although, from sense-objects, we have become accustomed 
to conceive of intelligible entities as distinet from each other.’’ 

Reading this, one recognizes the similarity of thought, but no 
one would be so bold as to accuse either of these translators of being 
influenced by the other. For the manner of expression is entirely 
different. The sentence structure is not the same, the use by one 
of the scholastic expression in actu, and by the other of in actualiza- 
tion, shows a difference, in a measure, in habits of thinking. But 
as soon as one sees the French, one has no doubt whatsoever of the 
origin of Guthrie’s phraseology and sentence structure. Bouillet 
begins, and to save space we give only his beginning (Vol. III., p. 
137): ‘‘L’Intelligence, pour prendre ce mot dans son vrai sens, 
n’est pas seulement en puissance, n’arrive pas a étre intelligente 
aprés avoir été inintelligente (sinon, nous serions obligés de chercher 
encore un autre principe supérieur a elle) ; elle est en acte, elle est 
éternelle, etc., etc.’’ The very parentheses are retained by Guthrie. 

But, one might ask, maybe any French text would show similar 
peculiarities, and similar resemblance to Guthrie’s. Even though 
another English translation might be different, another French 
translation might be like it. This is, of course, rather an imaginary 
objection, but it is interesting to see how different Guthrie is from 
St.-Hilaire, for example, whose text is at hand. 


(c) GuTHRIE AND SAINT-HILAIRE 


Ennead, II., viii, 1. 

St.-Hilaire (De l’Ecole d’Alexandrie, p. 199): ‘‘Pourquoi les 
choses éloignées semblent-elles plus petites? Pourquoi, tout ecartées 
qu’elles sont les unes des autres, paraissent-elles se toucher? Pour- 
quoi les choses rapprochées nous semblent-elles aussi grandes qu’elles 
le sont réellement, et n’avoir entre elles que la distance qu’elles ont 
vraiement ? 

‘Les choses éloignées semblent rapetissées parce que la lumiére 
se comprime suivant la vue, et se réduit a la dimension de la 
pupille. Plus la matiére de l’objet visible est eloignée, plus 1’image 
nous en arrive comme isolée de l’objet; c’est en quelque sorte une 
image de sa quantité et de sa qualité, qui nous parvient, etc.’’ 
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Guthrie (Vol. III., p. 680) : ‘‘What is the cause that when dis- 
tant visible objects seem smaller, and that, though separated by a 
great space, they seem to be close to each other, while if close, 
we see them in their true size, and their true distance? The 
cause of objects seeming smaller at a distance might be that 
light needs to be focused near the eye, and to be accommodated to 
the size of the pupils; that the greater the distance of the matter of 
the visible object, the more does its form seem to separate from it 
during its transit to the eyes; and that, as there is a form of quan- 
tity as well as of quality, it is the reason (or form) of the latter, etc.’’ 


But turn to Bouillet and one finds no such dissimilarity. We 
find (Vol. I., p. 250), ‘‘D’ou vient que, dans 1’éloignement, les 
objets visibles paraissent plus petits, et que, bien que séparés par 
un grand espace, ils semblent étre voisins, tandis que, s’ils sont prés 
de nous, nous les voyons avec leur vraie grandeur et leur vraie 
distance ? 

‘*Si les objets paraissent plus petits dans 1’éloignement, est-ce 
parce que la lumiére demande a étre rassemblée vers 1’oeil et accom- 
modé a la grandeur de la prunelle, etc. etc.’? We can stop here, 
for this much shows the similarity which we are trying to show. 
It should be noted in passing that Guthrie often translates Bouillet’s 
rhetorical questions by the English potential. One must not be led 
astray by that, however. 


(d) INCORPORATION IN GUTHRIE’S TEXT OF MATERIAL INSERTED 
IN BovurmLuetT’s FoR Purposes oF EXPLANATION, WHICH 
MateriaAL Does Nor Exist in PLOTINUS 


1. Ennead, V., iv, 2. 

Bouillet (Vol. III., p. 67) : ‘‘Mais, outre cet Intelligible (indenti- 
que a l’Intelligence) il y a un autre Intelligible (1’Intelligible 
supréme, le Premier).’’ 

Guthrie (Vol. I., p. 136) : ‘‘But besides this intelligible (entity, 
namely intelligence), there is another (higher) intelligible (the 
supreme Intelligible, the First).’’ 


2. Ennead, IV., ix, 3. 

Bouillet (Vol. II., p. 499): ‘‘. .. on trouve que la sensation n’est 
pas semblable dans toutes les parties, (c’est-a-dire dans toutes les 
ames particuliéres), que la raison n’est pas dans le Tout (mais dans 
certaines Ames seulement) .. .”’ 

Guthrie (Vol. IL, p. 143): ‘‘. . . we find that sensation is not 
similar in all its parts (that is, in all the individual souls) ; that 
reason is not in all (but in certain souls exclusively) .. .”’ 
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3. Ennead, II., iv, 11. 
Bouillet (Vol. I., p. 212): After the account of a supposed objec- 


tion by an Aristotelian: ‘‘. . . (Voici la réponse que nous ferons a 
cette objection) .. .’’ 

Guthrie (Vol. I., p. 210): ‘‘. . . (Our answer to the above ob- 
jection is this) .. .’’ 


4, Ennead, III., ix, 1. 

After an opening paragraph on one of the implications of the 
Platonic doctrine of the relation of the Ideas to the Intelligence, 
Bouillet adds (Vol. II., p. 239) : ‘‘ (Il nest pas nécessaire d’admettre 
cette consequence.)’’ Guthrie (Vol. I., p. 220) parallels this bracket 
with ‘‘(This consequence is not necessary.) ”’ 


These are only a few examples of what is common to almost 
every page of Guthrie and Bouillet. Though they seem to skip 
about in the Enneads, it must not be forgotten that the order of 
the Enneads is not the order of Guthrie’s translation. It is safe to 
say that Guthrie always preserves explanatory parentheses from 
Bouillet. Needless to say these parentheses do not exist in the 
Greek text. 

Sometimes Guthrie does not leave these explanatory brackets 
in the body of the text but relegates them to footnotes. Let us have 
some examples of this practise. 


(e€) RELEGATION TO Foot-NOTES BY GUTHRIE OF EXPLANATORY 
MATERIAL PRINTED IN BRACKETS BY BOUILLET 


1. Ennead, IV., viii, 2. 

Bouillet (Vol. IL., p. 479): ‘‘Le Démiurge (qui est 1’Ame uni- 
verselle) ...’’ 

Guthrie (Vol. I., p. 121) : ‘‘Does the Demiurge . . .”’ (Footnote: 
‘‘The Creator, who is the universal Soul’’). 


2. Ennead, V1., ix, 8. 

Bouillet (Vol. III., p. 556): ‘‘Les corps ne peuvent s’unir entre 
eux (parce qu’ils ne se laissent pas pénétrer) ...’’ 

Guthrie (Vol. I., p. 164) : ‘‘Bodies can not unite mutually ...” 
(Footnote : ‘‘ Because they do not allow of mutual penetration.’’) 


3. Ennead, V., i, 1. 

Bouillet (Vol. III., p. 3): ‘‘. . . le désir de n’ appartenir qu’a 
elles-mémes (c’est a dire le désir qui a conduit les 4mes a se s¢parer 
primitivement de Dieu et a s’unir aux corps).’’ 
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Guthrie (Vol. I., p. 173): ‘‘. . . the desire to belong to none but 
themselves.’’ (Footnote: ‘‘That is the desire which leads souls to 
separate themselves primitively from the divinity and to unite them- 
selves to bodies.’’) 


4, Ennead, II., v, 3. 

Bouillet (Vol. I., p. 230): ‘‘Ainsi, dans le monde intelligible, il 
y a des choses qui sont ou ne sont pas en puissance. Mais ]’Ame est 
la puissance de ces choses (la puissance de produire et non la 
puissance de devenir ces choses.’’ This is followed by a footnote 
referring to Aristotle, Métaph., X., 2. 

Guthrie (Vol. II., p. 346) : ‘‘Thus in the intelligible world there 
are things which exist, or do not exist potentially. But the soul is 
the potentiality of these things.’’ The brackets of Bouillet here 
again appear as a footnote: ‘‘That is, their producing potentiality, 
and not the potentiality of becoming these things as thought Aris- 
totle, Met., X., 2.’’ 

Now just as Guthrie sometimes put Bouillet’s brackets into foot- 
notes so he also sometimes puts Bouillet’s footnotes into brackets, 
incorporating them in the text as explanatory matter. 


(f) INCORPORATION IN GUTHRIE’s TEXT OF BOUILLET’s FOOTNOTES 


1. Ennead, II., v, 1. 

Bouillet (Vol. I., p. 223): The opening words of this book are, 
‘*On dit que telle chose est en puissance, que telle chose est en acte.’’ 
Bouillet then gives a note explaining that the ‘‘on’’ is Aristotle. 

Guthrie (Vol. II., p. 341) : ‘‘ (Aristotle) spoke of (things) exist- 
ing ‘potentially’ etc.’’ 


2. Ennead, V., iv, 4. 

Bouillet (Vol. III., p. 186) : ‘‘Qu’on ne ecroie pas, comme le font 
quelques-uns ...’’ These ‘‘quelques-uns’’ are then explained thus 
in a footnote, ‘‘Creuzer pense que Plotin désigne ici Anaxagore ou 
Démocrite. Nous croyons qu’il s’agit des Stoiciens, parce que notre 
auteur les réfute par les mémes arguments dans l’Ennéade, IV., liv. 
vii, § 8, no. 14; t. IL., p. 457-459.”’ 

Guthrie (Vol. I., p. 106) : ‘‘The Stoies are wrong in thinking ...”’ 
Then footnote, ‘‘Stoics, see iv, 7, 8.’ It should be remarked in 
passing that Guthrie does not bracket ‘‘Stoics,’’ apparently being 
so convineed of the truth of Bouillet’s opinion that he felt that 
Plotinus himself should have included the name in his text. 


3. Ennead, II., iv, 1. 

Bouillet (Vol. I., p. 195) : ‘‘La matiére est un sujet ...’’ Foot- 
note: ‘‘Le sujet, e’est ce dont tout le reste est attribut, ce qui n’est 
attribut de rien. (Aristote, Métaphysique, VIL., 3.)’’ 
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Guthrie (Vol. I., p. 197): ‘‘Matter is a substrate (or subject) 
underlying nature, as thought Aristotle.’’ Footnote: ‘‘(Met. VIL, 
3.)’? Again, as in example 2 above, ‘‘as thought Aristotle’’ is not 
bracketed. 


4. Ibid. 

Bouillet (Vol. I., p. 196): ‘‘D’autres admettent que la matiére 
est incorporelle.’’ Footnote after ‘‘D’autres,’’ ‘‘Les Pythagoriciens 
les Platoniciens, les Péripactéticiens.”’ 

Guthrie (Vol. I., p. 198): ‘‘Others (Pythagoreans, Platonists, 
and Aristotelians) insist that matter is ineorporeal.’’ 


5. Ennead, III., ix, 2. 

Bouillet (Vol. II., p. 241): ‘‘La totalité d’une science se divise 
en propositions particuliéres, etc., etc.’’ Footnote: ‘‘Porphyre 
attribue cette comparaison 4 Nicolas de Damas. Voy. Des Facultés 
de l’Ame, t. I., p. xcii. Voy. aussi L’Ennéade, IV., liv. ix, no. 5.’’ 

Guthrie (Vol. I., p. 222): ‘‘(As Nicholas of Damascus) used 
to say, the totality of a science is divided into particular propo- 
Sitions .. .”’ 


6. Ennead, IIL., iv, 1. 

Bouillet (Vol. II., p. 88) translated the Greek imdoracis by ‘‘hy- 
postase’’ with a footnote saying, ‘‘Ficin rend ce mot par subsidens 
actus (acte substantiel).’’ 

Guthrie (Vol. I., p. 233) says: ‘‘ . . . (‘hypostases,’ substantial 
acts, or) forms of existence ...’’ with no note whatsoever, although 
‘substantial act’’ is hardly an English phrase which means very 
much to a modern reader. 


As one will see very readily most of these footnotes of Bouillet 
which have been incorporated into the body of Guthrie’s text are 
the attributing of certain opinions to certain people or groups of 
people. Where Bouillet has an opinion about the authorities to 
whom they should be attributed, Guthrie shares that opinion. And 
in one instance, at least, where Bouillet is not sure, Guthrie shares 
the uncertainty. In this same third Ennead, Book IV., Chapter 3, 
Bouillet translates, ‘‘Qu’est done notre démon?... (Est-ce la 
puissance qui agit principalement en nous comme le croient quel- 
ques-uns?)’’ And Guthrie parallels this with (Vol. L, p. 235), 
‘*What then is our guardian? ... (Is it the power which acts prin- 
cipally in us as some people think?)’’ The bracket of course is not 
in the Greek, though in both French and the English, but why does 
not Guthrie know who the people are, who think an opinion which 
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he does not hesitate to put into the body of his text? Bouillet, un- 
fortunately, does not give him a clue. 

These instances in themselves, when one sees them repeated on 
one page after another, force one to the conclusion to which the 
writer has been forced. But there are still other types of passage 
which show Guthrie’s reliance on Bouillet perhaps more convinc- 
ingly. 

It is well known how compact Greek is and how a translation 
must often expand into a phrase what is only a word or two in the 
original. This, of course, occurs in all translation, from no matter 
what language. But when two translaters use exactly the same ex- 
pressions as expansions of a few words in Greek, one need not hesi- 
tate to see in the resemblance something which is not a mere coin- 
cidence. 


(g) CoMPaARISON OF TEXTS OF BOUILLET, GUTHRIE, AND THE GREEK 
ORIGINAL WHERE THE TRANSLATIONS SHOW EXPANSIONS OF Ex- 
PRESSIONS AND INSERTIONS OF NEW EXPRESSIONS 

1. Ennead, VI1., iv, 6. 

Bouillet (Vol. III., p. 317): ‘‘Pourquoi (si 1’Ame universelle 
posséde la grandeur que nous lui attribuons) ne s’approche-t-elle 
pas d’un autre corps (que de celui qu’elle anime, c’est-a-dire d’un 
corps particulier.) ?’’ 

Guthrie (Vol. II., p. 294): ‘‘Why (if the universal Soul possess 
the magnitude here attributed to her) does she not approach some 
other body (than that which she animates; that is, some individual 
body) ?”’ 

Greek (Creuzer-Duebner text): Té otv otk éx’ aXXo odpya épxerar; 


2. Ennead, IV., ix, 5. 

Bouillet (Vol. II., p. 502) : ‘‘Ces vérités excitent notre inerédulité, 
parce qu’ici-bas notre raison est faible et qu’elle est obseurcie par le 
corps. Dans le monde intelligible, au contraire, toutes les vérités 
sont claires et chacune en particulier est évidente.’’ 

Guthrie (Vol. I., p. 146): ‘‘These truths excite our incredulity, 
because here below our reason is weak, and it is confused by the body. 
In the intelligible world, however, all the verities are clear, and each 
is evident, by itself.’’ 

Greek (Creuzer-Duebner text) : “AXAQd Tatra da THv Qyerepav doBeverav 
dmoreirat, kat da TO COpa ervoxoreitac exe 5€ hava mavTa, Kai ExacTov. 

To how many people would it occur to translate tatra by ‘‘these 
truths’’ when it says ‘‘these things’’—which, by the way, is Dr. 
Fuller’s translation? To whom would it seem natural, at first blush, 
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to translate rhv jperepay dobevaay ‘‘the weakness of our reason,’’ when 
all Plotinus says is, ‘‘our want of strength,’’ ‘‘our feebleness’’? To 
whom would the inevitable translation of amoreira. seem to be ‘‘excite 
our incredulity,’’ when the Greek means primitively ‘‘to be dis- 
trusted’’? How does Guthrie get ‘“all these verities’’ out of dvra 
without inspiration, and ‘‘each is evident by itself’’ out of a mere 
ékacrov, when all he had before him was, ‘‘ But in the intelligible world 
(if you wish, for ékeé) each and everything is clear’’? 


But in all fairness to Dr. Guthrie there is one book in his four 
volumes, one out of fifty-four, which one can not say positively was 
translated from Bouillet’s French. In order to show what the writer 
has considered fair evidence of independence on his part, let us give 
a short passage comparing Bouillet and Guthrie in this book. 


(h) CoMPARISON OF TEXTS FROM GUTHRIE AND BOUILLET WHERE 
THERE SEEMS TO HAvE BEEN No Direct RELATION 
Ennead, L., ii, 1. 

Bouillet (Vol. I., p. 51) : ‘‘Puisque le mal régne ici-bas et domine 
inévitablement en ce monde, et puisque l’Ame veut fuir le mal, il 
faut fuir d’ici-bas. Mais quel en est le moyen? C’est, dit Platon, 
de nous rendre semblables 4 Dieu. Or nous y réussirons en nous 
formant a la justice, a la sainteté, a la sagesse, et en général 
a la vertu.”’ 

Guthrie (Vol. I. p. 256): ‘‘Man must flee from (this world) 
here below (for two reasons) : because it is the nature of the soul to 
flee from evil, and because inevitable evil prevails and dominates 
this world here below. What is this flight (and how can we accom- 
plish it)? (Plato) tells us it consists in ‘‘being assimilated to divin- 
ity.’’ This then can be accomplished by judiciously conforming to 
justice, and holiness; in short, by virtue. ’’ 

If this is our standard of independence, no one can maintain, 
against our final judgment, that we have been too severe in attrib- 
uting a lack of independence to the other passages which we have 
cited herein. We are willing to admit that this one book may be 
Guthrie’s own translation, simply because there are a number of 
passages as dissimilar in structure, if not always in wording, to their 
equivalent in Bouillet as the above. 

But when one passes from the first chapter of the book to the 
second, one notices the old streak showing up again. 

Bouillet (7b., p. 54): ‘‘Examinons d’abord les vertus par les- 
quelles nous devenons semblables 4 Dieu, et cherchons quel genre 
d’identité il y a entre l’image qui dans notre ame constitue la vertu 
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et le principe qui dans 1’Intelligence supréme est l’archétype de la 
vertu sans étre la vertu. Il y a deux espéces de ressemblance: 1’une 
exige l’identité de nature entre les choses qui sont semblables entre 
elles, comme le sont celles qui procédent d’un méme principe; 
etc., etc.’’ 

Guthrie (Jb., p. 258 f.): ‘‘Let us first examine the virtues by 
which we are assimilated to the divinity, and let us study the iden- 
tity between our soul-image which constitutes virtue, and the su- 
preme Intelligence’s principle which, without being virtue, is its 
archetype. There are two kinds of resemblance: the first entails 
such identity of nature as exists when both similar things proceed 
from a same principle; etc., etc.’’ 

Yet, as we have said, we are willing to grant that this one book 
may have been translated in fair independence from Bouillet’s text. 
But for the rest of Dr. Guthrie’s translation, as far as we have ex- 
amined it, and we have gone through it almost word for word, there 
is no passage which does not bear every mark of having been made 
not merely with the guidance of Bouillet’s twenty years of toil, but 
with the calm and deliberate lifting of every illuminating phrase, 
every thoughtful and painstaking expression, every emendation and 
suggestion of emendation which served his purpose. And whereas 
Bouillet, with that true humility of the real scholar, pays every 
tribute even to so slight an aid as Thomas Taylor’s, Dr. Guthrie 
makes little mention of any other work on Plotinus except that of 
Drews, and then only to find fault with it. 

In the first three volumes of this translation there are about five 
or six references to Bouillet’s work in the footnotes, which indicate 
that the author was acquainted with the French original. In the 
fourth volume his knowledge of Bouillet is more openly admitted, 
for (p. 1214) he reproduces in a table the numbering of Bouillet’s 
edition of Prophyry’s Theory of the Intelligibles. He says in a note 
that he follows the numbering of Bouillet ‘‘because the other orders 
differ anyway, and because this is the one that Porphyry introduced 
into the works of Plotinos.’’ But it is noticeable that Bouillet him- 
self translates this work, and again Guthrie follows him almost as 
closely as he does in the Enneads. 

Of the value of the Plotinic Studies, as Dr. Guthrie calls them, 
we shall not speak here, since our sole interest has been to invite the 
attention of the philosophical reading public to the genesis of the 
translation itself. No criticism is here made of Dr. Guthrie because 
he has translated from the French instead of from the Greek; he had 
a perfectly good right to do so if he so chose and the result would 
have been worth having. But to have done so and then to have ad- 
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vertised it as the first English translation, with no acknowledgment, 
is too much for honest scholars to stomach. 

The first real translation of the Enneads into English is yet to 
be made. 


GrorGE Boas. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. Novem- 
ber-December, 1919. La volonté, la liberté, et la certitude d’aprés 
Renouvier (pp. 685-704) (A swivre): O. Hametin. -‘‘Volition is 
that characteristic of certain phenomena of consciousness, which 
makes them seem capable of not having appeared, though all condi- 
tions had remained the same.’’ Thus volition is by definition free. 
Using this criterion, Renouvier denies volitional character to all 
physical movements, and to all conscious states which seem to arise 
spontaneously, like hallucinations and dreams. Only those states of 
consciousness which are characterized by effort, and which seem 
motivated or reflective, can be called volitional and free. H. Hame- 
lin criticizes narrowing the meaning of the term volitional to em- 
brace so limited a class of mental phenomena. Les derniers progrés 
de la physique (pp. 705-738): L. Weser.— The following subjects 
are discussed: (1) the theory of relativity, (2) the theory of quanta, 
(3) spectrum analysis of X-rays and the light which it throws on 
erystal structure, (4) the re-interpretation of the Table of Elements 
on the basis of research into radioactivity. Both the relativity and 
the quanta theories are far from being demonstrated, but the evi- 
dence for each is drawn from many different branches of physics, 
and gives eloquent testimony to the ideal unity of the science. Both 
theories, moreover, suggest a description of the world, which departs 
still more radically than the old atomism from naive empirical views. 
A bibliography supplements the account. La psychologie de Ribot 
et la pensée contemporaine (pp. 739-763): R. Lenorr.— Ribot’s 
work is examined as a reaction against the traditional ideational 
psychology. ‘‘The identification of consciousness with that immedi- 
ate feeling which we have of ourselves, a study of sensibility which 
is not accompanied by a like study of intelligence, can contribute to 
breaking English associationalism by introducing a dynamic point 
of view, and can clarify the psychological study of movements. But 
it is at the price of some confusion in general psychology. And it 
seems that Ribot undoes little by little the work of Auguste Comte 
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and Renouvier.’’ Enseignement. De la formation des maitres 
primaires (pp. 765-769): A. Memuet.—M. Meillet disagrees with 
those who believe that the natural sciences are of primary importance 
in providing that kind of culture which is most valuable to the art of 
the elementary teacher. He insists first upon an understanding of 
one’s own language, its logie and its possibilities of expression. The 
study of man’s history is of next importance in the education of 
elementary teachers, even though experience shows that history can 
not be taught with good results in primary schools. Questions 
Pratiques. La controverse nationalitaire (pp. 771-803): Tu. 
Ruyssen.— There are two opposing theories of nationality; one re- 
gards the facts of geographical location, of race, of language, and of 
culture as the proper criteria of nationality; the other holds that 
the will of the people as expressed in plebescites is the only satisfac- 
tory test. The first theory can be used in practise to sanction auto- 
cratic imperialism; the plebescite principle, if thoroughly applied, 
would involve ‘‘a constant surrender of sovereignty on the part of 
the existing Nation-state to the demands of groups which declared 
themselves to be nations.’’ Problems of conflicting nationality can 
be solved only by changes in the present manner of exercising state 
sovereignty. Groups of different culture within the state should be 
given as much autonomy as possible, and their development encour- 
aged. ‘‘Autonomy within federation is the formula proposed to 
statesmen responsible for deciding the political status of nationali- 
ties still in conflict.’’ Nécrologie. Georges Siméon (1888-1919) 
(pp. 805-807).—Siméon was a young philosopher of promise, who 
had written several essays on the sentiment of patriotism. He died 
in June, 1919, as a result of gas-poisoning sustained during the war. 
Tables des Matiéres (pp. 809-811).-— Articles appearing in the Revue 
during the year 1919 are listed both in a Table des Auteurs and in 
a Table des Articles. 


Ross, Edward Alsworth. The Principles of Sociology. New York: 
The Century Co. 1920. Pp. xviii + 703. 


Watt, Henry J. The Foundations of Music. Cambridge, England: 
University Press. 1919. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Pp. 
xiii + 239. 18s. 

Merz, John Theodore. A Fragment on the Human Mind. New 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 1920. Pp. xiv-+ 309. $4.50. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


PROFESSOR JOHN Dewey has received an additional year’s leave 
of absence from Columbia University for the academic year 1919- 
1920. The authorities at the University of Peking have requested 
him to remain, and he feels that this extra year will enable him to 
return to America with a more thorough understanding of Chinese 
thought and civilization. For the past year he has been lecturing at 
the Government University of Peking, and although there have been 
several serious student strikes there against unpopular governmental 
policies, the students have usually made an exception in the case 
of his courses and so prevented any interruption in his work. He 
has been giving three courses this year, the ‘‘Philosophy of Educa- 
tion,’’ ‘‘ History of Greek Philosophy,’’ and ‘‘Logiec.’’ Next year he 
has been asked to give, in addition to these courses, one on the ‘‘In- 
terpretation of the History of Philosophy,’’ which can be used as a 
standard basis for the study of the subject. This fact, and others 
mentioned in his letters, indicate that there is in China an increas- 
ing interest in western philosophy. Professor Dewey writes in a 
recent letter that one of the largest publishing houses in China has 
just completed arrangements for the publication of extensive trans- 
lations of important works, especially in the field of philosophy. 


Tue delegation of the American Philosophical Association to the 
Congress of Philosophy at Oxford next September has just been 
announced, and is as follows: Professor William P. Montague, of 
Columbia University, (Chairman); Professor John E. Boodin, of 
Carlton College, and Professor R. F. Alfred Hoernlé, of Harvard 
University. 

Tue Butler Medal in gold, which is awarded every five years by 
Columbia University ‘‘for the most distinguished contribution made 
during the preceding five-year period anywhere in the world to phi- 
losophy or to educational theory, practise or administration’’ was 
awarded this year to Benedetto Croce in recognition of the comple- 
tion of his Filosofia dello Spirito by the publication in 1917 of the 
fourth volume entitled Teoria e Storia della Storiografia. 


THE Butler Medal in silver or bronze, which is awarded annually 
to ‘‘the graduate of Columbia University in any of its parts who has 
during the year preceding shown the most competence in philosophy 
or in educational theory, practise, or administration’? was awarded 
in silver to Henry Rutgers Marshall in recognition of the publication 
in 1919 of his volume entitled Mind and Conduct. 
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